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ABSTRACT 


AUTHOR:  Wallace  E.  rxjstick,  COL,  MI 

TITLE:  Selected  Factors  Involved  In  War  Termination 

FORMAT : Essav 

DATE:  20  October,  l-T/l  PACKS  - L, 

Because  wars  are  calculated  political  acts  on  the  nart  of 
nations  or  nolities,  their  termination  also  involves  political 
acts  on  the  part  of  the  participants.  There  are  man;'  factors  which 
lead  to  the  termination  of  war.  Rations  need  to  develop  a clear  set 
of  yoa!s  as  they  yertain  to  the  war  and  must  be  able  to  comm  micate 
these  noals  to  the  enemv.  There  are  a variety  of  constituencies 
which  o national  leader  must  satisfy  and  from  ..hom  he  must  have 
support  to  successful!;  conduct  a war.  Included  in  these  are: 
military  advisors,  the  general  public,  the  news  media,  elected 
officials,  an  d .’ovemnent  employees.  Each  of  these  parties  can 
influence  a leader  to  seek  peace. 


SELECTED  FACTORS  INVOLVED  IN 


WAP.  TERMINATION 
INTRODUCTION 


Wars  have  plagued  man  throughout  recorded  history  and  cont- 
inue to  do  so  today.  War  is  open  a men  conflict  between  nations  or 
between  factions  within  a country  and  is  carried  out  between  sover- 


eign entities  in  which,  at  least,  two  opposing  polities  are  involved. 
As  Kecskemet!  noted: 


Ear  is  characterised,  in  the  first  olace,  bv 
the  exchange  of  violent,  destructive  blows  be- 
tween armed  units  ©ossiblv  combined  with  viol- 
ence against  non-firhting  nonn la lions = Organised 
collective  violence,  as  such,  however,  does 
not  suffice  to  define  war  as  a distinct  mode 
of  grouo  interaction.  An  essential  trait  of 
war  is  that  the  fighting  forces  narticipating 
in  the  act  on  behalf  of  a more  inclusive  group, 
a collective -y  forming  a political  unit.  War 
is  violent  interaction,  not  just  between  fight- 
ing forces  but  between  political  societies 
using  such  forces  as  their  organs. 


War  is  the  ultimate  political  act  to  compel  the  opposition  to  do 
ones  bidding.  It  begins  by  action  of,  at  least,  one  of  the  parties 


involved,  and  is  used  to  bring  about  a political  decision  by  means 
’of  force.  Clausewitz  emphasized  the  point  that  war  was  a political 


instrumentality: 


We  know,  certainly,  that  War  is  only  called 
forth  through  the  political  intercourse  of 
Governments  and  Nations,  but  in  general  it  is 
supposed  that  such  intercourse  is  broken  by 
War,  and  that  a totally  different  state  of 


I 


thitirs  ensues,  subject  to  no  laws  but  its  own. 

We  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  War  is  noth- 
ing but  a continuation  of  political  intercourse, 
with  a mixture  of  other  means.  We  say  mixed 
with  other  means  in  order  thereby  to  maintain 
at  the  same  time  that  this  political  inter- 
course does  not  cease  bv  the  Kar  itself,  is 
not  chanred  into  something  quite  different, 
but  that,  in  its  essence,  it  continues  to 
exist,  whatever  mar  be  the  form  of  the  means 
which  it  used,  and  that  the  chief  lines  on 
which  the--  are  attached,  are  ony  renerai 
features  of  no? icy  which^ruris  all  through.  Kar 
until  Peace  tauns  nlace. 

Wars  do  not  pust  hannen,  the  ' are  calculated  deliberate  political 

acts  promulgated  by  sovereign  entities  to  accomplish  a given 

purpose. 


Because  wars  are  conscious  political  acts  their  termination 
must  also  involve  deliberate  action  bv  the  participants  involved. 
Bven  where  one  side  has  suffered  complete  irrevocable  defeat 
details  of  termination  must  still  l*  worked  out.  According  to 
Wrirjht  out  of  311  hostilities  from  \70  13V  were  ended  by 

formal  peace  treaties.  Of  these,  during  this  4°0  year  oeriod 
peace  treaties  settled  10  maior  wars,  and  11°  wars  ended  in 
a sinrle  peace  treaty.  Within  this  time  period  174  ended  wiUi- 
out  peace  treaties,  of  these,  60  were  suDnressed  domestic  or 
colonial  ir.surrencies;  over  ;0  ended  inconclusively  by  discontin- 
uance of  hostilities.  Four  were  concluded  by  Great  Power  inter- 

n 

venticn,  arid  the  Learue  of  Nations  ended  two.'  The  t.rauma  through 
which  the  United  States  has  massed  in  the  Korean  a.nd  Vietnamese 
Wars,  and  the  oresent  hiatus  i.n  the  Israeli-Arab  conflict  demon- 
strate the  need  for  polities  to  formulate  a policy  for  terminating 
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armed  conflict.  Nations  need  to  be  conscious  of  the  conditions  under 


which  it  is  no  longer  feasable  or  profitable  to  continue  to  fight, 
and  what  factors  are  needed  to  terminate  the  war.  T'.ie  problem  of  how 
to  extricate  e nation  from  a war  involves  an  intricate  process  which 
can  take  years  to  accomplish.  The  Peace  of  Westphalia,  ending  the 
Thirty  Years  War,  took  thirteen  peace  treaties  streching  over  eight 
years  between  the  first  and  last  treaty  signing  with  the  fighting 
going  on  throughout  the  oolitical  maneuvering  during  those  years. 

The  Korean  Armistice  negotiations  lasted  two  vears  before  a cease 
fire  was  finally  arranged:  the  Vietnam  War  went  on  for  over  30 
years,  the  last  eleven  years  involving  the  United  States,  before 
negotiations  to  bring  the  fighting  to  an  end  were  finalised. 

The  steps  leading  to  termination  can  be  long,  nainful, 
and  frustrating  demandin'-  ceasless  and  unremitting  effort  before 
they  are  successful,  and  many  factors  will  need  to  be  considered 
when  embarking  on  the  path,  to  termination. 

WA3  GOALS 

Once  a war  begins  each  side  wants  to  bring  it  to  a success- 
ful conclusion.  But  what  is  a successful  conclusion?  Before 
becoming  involved  in  a war  a nation  should  have  some  very  clear 
ideas  to  just  what  it  wishes  to  accomplish.  Powerful  nations  must 
determine  their  vital  interests  and  include  in  their  national 
goals  and  in  their  contingency  planning  what  their  posture  is  go- 
ing to  be  under  a myriad  of  conditions.  Foreign  policy  planning 
must  include  what  the  responses  are  going  to  be  in  given  situations. 
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Within  foreir  policy  planning  and  implementation,  the  conditions 
and  possible  responses  to  war  must  le  postulated,  Foth  domestic  and 
foreign  policies  must  be  coordinated  in  the  Planning  for  possible 
war.  Such  planning  must  take  into  consideration  the  purpose  for 
which  the  war  is  waged.  Is  it  in  defenses  of  the  nation  against 
attack':'  If  so,  what  are  the  goals?  Are  they  to  repel  the  enemy, 
restore  pre-war  status,  seek  revenge,  destroy  the  enemy  and  prevent 
him  from  waging  war  in  the  future?  Is  the  war  to  gain  territory? 

Is  it  to  seek  hegemony  over  other  states?  Is  it  to  build  an  empire" 
Is  it  to  create  a new  social  and  economic  order?  These  questions 
merely  onen  the  areas  which  must  be  analyzed  in  setting  war  aims. 
The  analysis  mu3t  also  include  the  postulation  of  the  potential 
enemy's  war  aims  as  well  in  order  to  develop  possible  course?  of 
action  to  counter  the  enemy's  actions. 

War  aims  must  be  expressed  in  as  explicit  terms  as  possible. 
They  must  be  sign  posts  which  guide  a nation  to  the  point  where 
termination  of  the  war  can  be  considered.  The  costs  of  war  must 
be  calculated  in  terms  of  human,  moral,  material,  monetary,  diplo- 
matic, and  international  relations  costs.  When  these  are  determined 
a decision  to  continue  the  war  or  to  terminate  it  can  be  made. 

If  the  costs  are  determined  to  be  too  great,  then  the  war  must  be 
brought  to  an  end. 

Once  a war  starts  the  emphasis,  must  necessarily,  be  placed 
on  the  military  aspects  of  the  war.  As  it  continues  and  the 
involvement  becomes  deeper,  the  emotional  aspects  cry  out  for 
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victor/,  and  winnlr.’  the  war  becomes  an  er.d  ir.  itself,  but  wars  are 
not  lourbt  as  military  exercises,  they  are  fought  for  political 
considerations.  For  that  reason  it  is  necessary  to  have  realistic 
explicit  war  aims  so  that  tetninatio.n  cj'  the  war  can  he  accompl- 
ished at  the  earliest  moment  consone.it  with  national  goals.  Not 
to  do  so  can  lead  to  disastrous  consequences.  In  Septe.moer  of 
1 U1 , the  .’ananese  Staff  in  discussion  their  coming  war  with  the 
United  States,  the  Japanese  Mavy  Chief  of  Staff  recognized  that  a 
decisive  naval  victory  would  not  trior  the  proposed  war  to  a 
conclusion,  Tt  c hanar.ese  *Viled  to  contemplate  the  circunstances, 
short  of  tota1  victor/,  under  which  terr.ir.c tior.  of  the  war  could 
take  olace  resulted  in  a l unce mental  miscalculation  which  ultimately 
led  to  their  defeat. 

Sven  trough  nations  may  make  the  most  detailed  com i ri- 
pe nev  nlans,  trey  carrot  anticiyatc  t:  e realities  of  future  sit- 
uations totally.  3trat.e~ic  plans  may  be  changed  to  fit  conditions 
as  they  are  at  a riven  moment , However,  it  is  rossitle  to  allow 
fortuitous  tactica’  situations  to  overshadow  strategic  consider- 
ations. S.unanatinr  from  the  experiences  lead i nr  to  l.'orld  ’~’ar  II 
and  recognizing  another  ivrany  in  the  form  of  international 
Communism  v:as  attempt inr  to  establish  itself  on  a world-wide  iasis, 
the  United  States  took  u^on  itself  the  mantle  of  the  defender  of 
the  free  world.  Containment  of  Communism  iecame  the  keystone  of 
United  States  foreign  policy  which  want  stopping  overt  agression 
by  Communist  North  Korea.  After  an  initial  severs  mauling  by  the 
North  Koreans  the  United  States  and  South  Korea,  acting  under 


Unlace  "a  u ions’  auspices  made  a stunnir.r  recovery  push  inn  the  t’ort 

Koreans  back  be  ■.•one  the  original  demarcation  line  of  the  ?8t  h 

Parallel.  At  this  juncture  a new  set  of  war  aims  hevo.nd  the  oririn 

ones  stated  by  President  Truman  on  June  2'"-,  I'll: 

...that  cne rations  above  the  3~th  Parallel 
should  be  designed  only  to  destroy  military 
supplies.  for  I wanted  it  clearlv  understood 
that  our  operations  in  Korea  were  designed 
to  restore  oeace  there  and  to  restore  the 
border. ' 

be  ran  to  be  cor.  tom- '.a  ted.  The  United  States  succumbed  to  the  fort- 
unate La*t'e:  le'c  circumstances  ar.c  hastilv  chanced  its  war  aims. 
Accord:  ■ • to  Prodie: 

The  time  accorded  t^em  for  decidin'  on  this 
rad  I ml  cr.ar.~e  in  policy  v:as  exedinrlv  short, 
not  more  than  two  or  three  weeks,  a.nc  it  had 
to  be  made  durir.r  * period  of  enormous  eunhoria 
at  the  dramatic  reversal  in  our  mi'itarv  fort- 
unes ....  now  sudder.lv  the  enemy  army  had  beer, 
virtually  destroys^  with  its  remnants  offer- 
ing r.o  significant  resistance  to  our  northward 
push.'' 

The  .new  aims  to  invade  Uorth  Korea,  which  when  adopted,  led  to 
the  intervention  of  the  Communist  Chinese  with  exceedingly  serious 
consequences  for  the  United  Uatior.s*  forces. 

Before  entering  a war  a nation  should  have  a very  clear 
understanding  of  its  vital  interests  and  actions  it  will  undertake 
to  defend  those  interests.  Durin-  war  these  vital  interests  must 
be  continually  reviewed  in  reals tior.  to  the  existing  circumstances 
relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  adjustments  made,  but  care 
must  be  exercised  to  be  sure  that  the  strategic  posture  of  the 
notion  is  not  .ieooordiced. 


COMMUNICATIONS  3STVJS2M  PSLLIG5RENTS 

During  peacetime  nations  are  continually  communicating  with 
one  another,  formally  and  informally;  in  a number  of  ways . They  do 
so  by  diplomatic  exchanges,  cultural  exchanges,  business  contacts, 
government  announcements,  oersonal  contacts  by  officials  and 
private  persons.  There  are  literally  innumerable  contacts  that  are 
carried  on  on  a world  wide  basis  bv  nations  of  the  modem  world. 

’.’hen  conflict  occurs  communications  do  not  cease  between  belliger- 
ents. Fermat  direct  contact  usually  ceases,  but  the  belligerent 
parties  still  are  able  to  communicate  with  each  other  through 
intermediaries,  other  governments,  international  forums,  information 
broadcasts  and  announcements,  and  statements  of  responsible  govern- 
ment authorities. 

The  difficult-.-  is  not  so  much  that  there  is  no  information 
to  receive  or  hear,  but  "true  communication."  Do  the  governments 
involved  really  understand  what  is  being  said,  and  do  they  believe 
the  other  side's  statements  ? Ceil*  tnev  separate  propaganda  from 
meaningful  communication?  The  credibility  of  stated  positions 
rests  on  the  foundation,  do  the  statements  being  made  reflect  the 
actions  of  the  nation  involved?  How  credible  is  a nation's  call 
for  peace,  when  at  every  turn  it  escalates  the  war?  Credibility, 
then,  must  be  founded  on  an  analysis  of  the  opponents  actions 
compared  to  his  statements.  Deeds  must  reflect  words.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  both  sides  be  able  to  let  the  other  side  know  exactly 


where  it  stands,  what  it  means,  and  what  it  will  do.  Misunderstand- 
ing or  misinforming  the  opponent  can  prolong  a war  unecessarily. 

Tie  lack  of  credibility  may  impair  the  possibility  of  term- 
inating hostilities.  During  the  "Phony  War"  phase  at  the  beginning 
of  World  War  II  Hitler's  credibility,  after  having  over-run  Austria, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland,  each  with  successive  promises  of  no 
more  aggression  or  territorial  demands,  had  run  out.  Thus,  when 
he  offered  peace  co  England,  his  offer  was  rejected.  His  past 
had  caught  up  with  him,  and  he  no  longer  was  believed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Allies  call  for  Unconditional  Surrender  coupled  with  an 
intensifying  successful  war  effort  and  reinforced  by  Morgenthau's 
Plan  to  agrarianize  Germany,  was  fully  credible  to  Hitler  and 
helped  to  prolong  the  war  uneceasarily  by  reinforcing  his  will 
to  fight. ' 

...the  war  was  prolonged  almost  entirely  by 
Hitler's  relentless  determination.  It  might 
have  been  ended  more  quickly  If  the  Western 
Allies  had  been  less  relentless  in  t.h§ir 
demand  for  "Unconditional  Surrender". 

Albert  Speer,  ttie  Nani  Minister  for  War  Production  agreed  that  the 

call  for  "Unconditional  Surrender"  steelea  Hitler  to  continue  the 


war. 


In  January  1°A3  they  rthc  Allies"  had  jointly 
issued  a demand  for  Germany's  surrender.  Hitler 
was  probably  the  only  German  leader  v:ho  Enter- 
tained no  illusions  about  the  seriousness  of 
this  statement. . .during  the  situation  confer- 
ences, he  more  and  more  often  declared:  "Don't 
fool  yourself.  There  is  no  turning  back.  VJe 
can  only  move  forward.  Vic  have  burned  our 
bridres."  In  sneaking  this  way  Hitler  was  n 
cutting  off  his  government  from  negotiations.  ’’ 


Fuller  throughout  his  book  iterates  his  belief  that  the  call  for 

unconditional  surrender  prolonged  the  war,  thus,  in  discussing  the 

possibility  of  a negotiated  termination  of  the  war  he  said: 

That  Hitler  would  have  agreed  to  them  is  un- 
likely, because  the  Sixth  Clause  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Charter  demanded  "The  final  destruction  of 
Nazi  tyrany."  Rut  in  the  depths  of  their  hearts 
the  German  people  would  eagerly  have  done  so  is 
highly  probable,  and,  had  they,  the  strength  of 
their  trust  in  them  would  have  given  to  the 
powerful  military  faction  which  all  along  had 
opposed  Hitler's  policy,  enormous  suDport.  So 
great  that  the  revolt  of  the  Generals  in  July, 

10/44  would  all  but  certainly  have  occurred  a 
year  earlier  and  have  been  successful,  as  it 
nearly  was  and  witho^  Allied  support  when  it 
was  actually  staged. 

and, "Therefore,  unconditional  surrender  crinpled  onposition  to 

Hitler  within  Germany  and  like  a blood  transfusion  gave  two  years 

...  11 
further  lire  to  the  war." 

Although  there  had  been  unmistakable  warnings  given  to  the 

United  States  in  the  Korean  Nar,  failure  to  heed  the  warnings  given 

by  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese  led  to  intervention  of  the  Chinese 

into  the  conflict.  There  had  been  an  initial  warning  by  Jacob 

Malik,  the  Soviet,  Representative  to  the  United  Nations,  on 

August  22,  1°50  when  he  said,  "that  continuation  of  the  United 

12 

Nations  actions  would  lead  to  a broadening  of  the  conflict." 

In  September,  the  Chinese  Foreign  Minister,  Chou  En-lai  announced, 
"The  Chinese  peor>].e  will  not  tolerate  foreign  aggression,  nor 
will  they  supinely  tolerate  their  neighbor  being  savagely  invaded 

1*5 

by  the  imperialists."  ' If  these  warnings  were  not  clear  enough 
Chou  transmitted,  through  the  Indian  Ambassador  to  China,  to  the 


United  States  an  unequivocal  statement  that  the  Chinese  would 
intervene  if  the  United  States  troops  crossed  the  33th  Parallel 
but  would  not  do  so  if  only  the  South  Koreans  crossed  the  line.*^* 

Intelligence  reports  for  that  period  showed  that  the  Chinese 
had  concentrated  troops  on  the  border  and,  in  fact,  had  moved  nine 
divisions  into  North  Korea.  In  spite  of  Chou's  direct  warning  and 
the  evidence  of  troop  movements,  the  United  States  did  not  receive 
the  "communication"  that  the  Chinese  would,  indeed,  enter  the  con- 
flict. This  inability  to  "get  the  message"  would  cost  the  United 
States  dearly  in  the  months  to  come. 

Ten  months  later,  after  severe  fighting,  both  sides  were 
able  to  communicate  to  each  other  the  desire  to  negotiate  an 
armistice.  Once  again,  it  was  Ambassador  Kalik  who  suggested  in  a 
radio  broadcast  that  a cease  fire  and  armistice  might  be  arranged 
on  condition  both  sides  withdraw  forces  from  the  38th  Parallel, 

This  was  followed  by  a note  from  the  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  the  United  States  Ambassador  that  an  armistice 
limited  to  military  matters  could  l*  negotiated  by  the  senior 
military  field  commanders.  The  United  States  Secretary  of  State, 
appealing  before  the  House  Military  Affairs  Coosuittee  four  days 
later,  stated  the  United  States  military  objectives  would  be  net 
if  the  Communist  forces  withdrew  north  of  the  38th  Parallel. 

Under  instructions  from  President  Truman,  General  Ridgeway  directed 
a message  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  Coamunist  Forces  proposing 
a meeting  between  himself  and  the  Comminist  Commander.  The 
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Communists  responded  by  radio  broadcast  agreeing  to  meet.  After  an 
exchange  of  more  messages,  a meeting  was  arranged.  After  each  side 
had  understood  the  others  messages  expressing  a willingness  to 
meet,  the  first  steps  along  a long  and  painful  road  to  ending  the 
war  were  taken, ^ 

FACTORS  III  WAR  TERMTNATIO?J 

'•Jars  are  political  intrumentalities  meant  to  carry  out  the 
will  of  one  polity  over  another.  At  some  point  a decision  must  be 
made  to  terminate  hostilities.  We  hove  already  alluded  to  the  fact 
that  nations  must  define  vital  interests,  set  war  aims,  and  we  have 
seen  that  war  aims  can  change  as  a war  progresses.  When  a ziation 
is  victorious  in  carrying  out  a war,  that  is,  it  is  capable  of 
enforcing  its  will  on  its  opponent  as  the  Allies  were  able  to  do 
in  World  Far  I and  World  War  II,  one  waits  until  the  enemy  capit- 
ulates. Rut  what  are  some  of  the  factors  which  lead  a nation  to 
ask  for  termination  in  a war?  At  what  point  are  they  perceived? 
Roth  the  Korean  and  Vietnamese  Wars  give  us  clues,  at  least,  in  the 
experience  of  the  United  States  in  what  leads  to  termination.  The 
lessons  from  these  wars  indicated  that  the  American  public  would 
not  tolerate  a long  drawn  out  war  which  could  not  clearly  be  shown 
to  support  our  vital  interests  or  to  reflect  our  fundemental  moral 
beliefs. 

The  political  leaders  of  a nation  draw  conclusions  and  make 
decisions  on  the  basis  of  information  given  them  and  as  reflected 
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by  their  own  personal  background,  beliefs,  philosophy,  and  percep- 
tions of  the  world  around  them.  The  perceptions  of  reality  of  the 
national  leader  is  influenced  from  many  quarters. 

Military  Advisors 

Military  advisors  provide  a picture  of  the  military  sit- 
uation. The  military  by  their  training  are  imbued  with  the  objective 
to  win.  Throughoit  their  careers  they  are  taught  tactics  and  strategy 
relating  to  the  battlefield  to  gain  supremacy  in  war.  In  the  United 
States  it  is  manifest  policy  thst  the  military  is  always  subordinate 
to  the  civil  leadership.  This  doctrine  of  civilian  control  tends 
to  make  the  militar*  viev  war  from  an  apolitical  position  obscur- 
ing the  fact  that  war  is  political.  In  doing  so  wars  are  seen  from 
the  technical  viewpoint  outside  of  the  political  context.  The  milit- 
ary commander  identifies  the  objective  of  winning  on  the  battlefield 
as  the  objective  and  can  lose  sight  of  the  c onditions  and  objectives 
on  the  broader  political  front.. 

General  McArthur,  during  the  Korean  War,  was  so  convinced 
that  the  defeat  of  the  Communist  Army  was  vital  to  the  defense  of 
the  United  States  that  he  departed  from  the  political  position  of 
President  Truman.  He  called  for  more  and  more  troops  and  made  in- 
judicious statements  regarding  the  political  position  being  taken 
b'-  the  president.  In  his  conviction  he  failed  to  adhere  to  the 
President's  instructions  to  avoid  commenting  on  the  political 
aspects  of  the  war  and  was  finally  removed  from  his  command. 
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Militar/  appraisal  of  battlefield  requirements  tend  to 
escalate  in  tne  attempt  to  pain  a military  decision.  In  Vietnam 
the  United  States  militar1/  judgement  escalated  force  requirements 
from  21,000  men  to  510,000  men  in  three  years.  In  1?68  an  additional 
20£,CO0  men,  an  increase  of  hO  per  cent,  were  requested  in  order 
to  support  a military  solution.  The  military  commanders  were  doiny 
their  lobs  as  military  men,  but  by  then,  other  factors  were  inter- 
vening calling  for  a halt  to  the  war,  as  a matter  of  fact,  this 

request  became  the  catalyst  for  reappraisal  and  de-escalation  of 
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the  war.  As  a war  continues  war  aims  may  be  redefined.  As  Randle 
puts  its 

The  war  aim3  of  states  often  chanye  during 
v.-or.  Hence  bv  the  time  peace  negotiations  are 
about  to  oc~in,  a belligerents  war  aims  may 
not  be  t^e  same  as  those  at  the  outbreak  of 

the  war. 1 ’ 

The  military  recommendations  reflect  the  professional  judgement  of 
those  making  them.  They  are  the  result  of  analytical  systems, 
technical  and  professional  military  analysis.  They  ore  presented 
by  men  doiny  their  lob  as  competently  as  they  can,  however,  it  is 
up  to  the  civil  leadership  to  place  them  into  political  contexts 
and  to  integrate  these  recommendations  into  the  overall  war  aims 
and  decisions  to  continue  or  to  terminate  the  war.  Whether  the 
military  recommendations  are  valid,  whether  they  will  accomplish 
the  political  objectives  are  part  of  the  determination  in  the 
process  of  decision  makirty. 


Public  Support 


The  public  may  in  the  beginning  support  entry  into  war 
but  as  the  war  continues  it  may  withdraw  that  support.  As  casual- 
ties mount  and  sacrifices  increase,  and  as  an  increasing  tempo  of 
the  war  does  not  seem  to  bring  victory,  public  sentiment  toward 
supporting  the  war  will  decrease.  The  frustration  of  continuing 
the  war  after  excessive  losses  of  men  andmaterial  will  bring  demands 
to  end  the  war.  The  values,  judgements,  moral  precepts,  and  views  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  may  change  from  suppoxi,  to  questioning,  and 
finally  to  re, lection  of  the  war  effort.  In  1917,  the  Russian  people 
had  become'  totally  war  weary.  Huge  casualties,  shortages  of  mater- 
ials, and  food  on  the  home  front  as  well  as  at  the  front  lines, 
made  them  desperate  for  an  end  to  the  war.  The  people  were  willing 
to  give  their  support  to  any  party  which  would  get  them  out  of  the 
war.  Conditions  became  so  bad  that  the  government  was  overthrown 
and  a new  government  which  promised  to  end  the  war  was  installed. 

Protests  j at  1 irst  QUBst/i.on'i  riisy  turn  into  rixlitaiit  ^nti — 
war  demonstrations.  An  active  anti-war  movement  may  develop  oppos- 
ing the  wax-.  During  the  Vietnam  War,  as  the  United  States  commit- 
ment grew  larger  and  larger,  anti-war  protests  also  grew.  Thousands 
of  men  fled  the  country  to  avoid  military  sexvice.  Anti-war  marches 
were  held  in  many  cities  including  a march  on  the  Pentagon  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  . There  were  inumerable  demonstrations  on  college 


campuses  witn  one  ending  in  the  tragic  death  of  four  students.  The 
anti-war  protests  came  to  a climax  in  1969  with  the  formation  of  the 
Vietnam  Moratorium  Committee  which  developed  nation-wide  protests 
culminating  in  a march  on  the  nation's  canitol  in  November,  1969. 

News  Media 

The  news  media  play  an  important  role  in  presenting  infor- 
mation, facts,  figures,  and  most  important,  opinions  which  influence 
the  public.  The  news  media  in  a free  society  not  only  report  infor- 
mation released  by  the  government,  but  develop  their  ovm  sources 
of  information  which  is  interpreted  to  the  public.  They  may  edit- 
orialize, distort,  slant,  and  criticize  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The 
media  can  show  discreoancies  between  the  government's  reporting 
of  the  war  and  their  own  reporting.  They  can  raise  questions  of 
credibility  if  government  information.  They  can  print  stories 
advocating  positions  for  or  against  the  war.  "The  press  inevitably 
functions  os  a critic  of  governmental  policy  and  operations  unless 
it  is  censored."1^ 

The  daily  coverage  which  modern  communication  media  has 
at  its  disposal  can  literally  bring  the  war  into  the  living  room. 
Vivid  battle  scenes  showing  "live"  action  where  soldiers  are  shot 
and  killed,  wounded  and  bleeding  in  full  color  on  the  television 
screen  in  the  living  room  have  an  enormous  impact  on  public  feeling 
and  opinion.  The  media  mold  opinion  by  presenting  a particular 
point  of  view.  By  featuring  articles  and  editorials  they  are  able 
to  reinforce  positions  of  support  or  opposition.  The  media  were 
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in  overwhelming  opposition  to  the  continuation  of  the  Vietnam  War 
and  said  so  over  and  over  attain.  Editorials  critical  of  the  Pres- 
ident's (both  Johnson  and  Mixon)  conduct  of  the  war  appeared, 
marshalling  opinion  against  the  war. 

The  press  nlaving  a key  l’ole  in  molding  attitudes  and  opin- 
ions can  bring  enormous  pressure  to  seek  peace.  It  not  only  makes 
opinion  but  reinforces  it  by  allowing  selected  voices  to  bo  heard 
expressing  common  points  of  view.  It  is  a powerful  factor  in  rally- 
ing the  public  to  a particular  stance  and  cannot  be  neglected  by 
the  leaders  of  a nation. 


Elected  Officials 

In  a democracy  another  major  constituency  affecting,  the 
leadership  in  the  conduct  of  a war  is  the  elected  official.  These 
officials  constitute  not  only  the  representatives  of  the  people 
but  thev  also  become  the  leaders  of  the  people.  Thev  confirm  the 
pattern  of  national  direction.  They  help  to  give  direction  to 
government  policies  bv  legislative  support.  Before  support  is 
given  they  gather  information,  seek  alternatives,  and  debate  the 
merits  of  government  policies.  In  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment. it  is  essential  that  the  president  have  the  majority  support 
of  the  legislative  branch  if  he  is  to  successfully  govern.  Because 
of  their  stature  elective  officials  are  in  s position  to  mold  opin- 
ion. It  is  an  integral  part  of  their  profession  to  discuss  issues 
and  to  attempt  to  sway  people  to  their  views.  Indeed,  a politician 
vrho  is  unsuccessful  in  molding  favorable  opinion  does  not  remain  in 
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office.  Elected  officials  at  all  levels  but  especially  at  the 
national  level  have  an  opportunity  to  reach  mass  audiences. 

Representatives  to  the  national  government  because  of  their 
position  have  access  to  information  not  available  to  the  public. 

They  are,  therefore,  in  a better  position  than  the  public  to  keep 
abreast  o i events  in  a war,  what  its  results  are,  and  to  make 
.lodgements  regarding  the  need  or  desirablility  to  continue.  By  anal- 
yzing the  situation  from  their,  proximity  to  the  seat-of-govemment 
they  may  come  to  the  realization  that  the  war  must  end.  This  may 
require  a complete  about-face  from  support  to  opposition.  Senator 
William  Fulbright  who  was  the  floor  .manager  in  the  passage  of  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  which  for  all  practical  purposes  gave  Pres 
ident  Johnson,  in  19' 4,  authority  to  carry  on  the  Vietnam  War, 
became  one  of  the  severest  critics  and  opponents  to  the  Vietnam  War, 
He  was  not  alone  in  the  Congress  to  come  to  the  realization  that 
the  war  must  be  ended:  other  Senators  and  Representatives  raised 
their  voices  in  opposition.  Because  of  their  stature  and  position 
they  were  able  to  influence  government  officials  and  to  mold  public 
opinion  against  the  war,  thus  adding  another  dimention  of  dissent. 

Government  Employees 

Still  another  constituency  a leader  roust  face  is  that 
composed  of  those  who  serve  in  his  government:  the  ministers, 
secretaries,  senior  bureaucrats,  and  all  that  vast  group  of  people 
who  literally  run  the  government.  It  is  these  people,  especially, 
the  senior  officials  whom  the  leader  must  turn  to  for  information, 
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advise,  and  expertise  in  the  many  a^as  which  impinge  on  the  war 
effort.  He  must  rely  on  them  not  only  for  information  and  advice 
tut  also  to  carry  out  his  policies.  If  an  official  in  these  high 


positions  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  support  the  leader  he  can  be 
removed  from  office,  but  in  an  unpopular  war  op;  osition  may  finally 
encomnass  the  majority  of  advisors.  When  this  happens  it  is  poss- 
ible to  influence  a leader  to  change  his  policies.  The  Vietnam 
V.'ar  provides  an  excellent,  example  of  senior  advisors  and  cabinet 
officers  bringing  about  a major  change  in  war  policy.  Townsend 
Hoopes  in  his  book  relates  the  events  leading  to  the  cessation  of 

the  boml Lng  of  ‘forth  Vietnam.  Essentially,  there  was  a review  of 
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chance  of  oninion  in  the  majority  of  key  Presidential  ad;isors.  The 
chanced  view  was  to  oooose  further  escalation  of  the  ar  snd  to 
reduce  the  level  of  hostilities.  The  shift  in  opinion  was  final ’y 
able  to  impress  the  ’’residen.  with  the  severity  of  the  criticism  of 
the  war  t:y  the  public  and  to  the  devisiveness  of  the  war  domestically 
that  not  only  reduced  the  level  of  hostilities  but  also  led  him 
to  withdraw  himself  from  candidacy  for  another  term  in  office. 

profcably  one  of  the  bigest  problems  a leader  has  is  to  get 
information  needed  to  make  judgements.  Tot  because  the  information 
is  unavailable  but  because  he  is  surrounded  by  hit.  immediate  circle 
of  advisors  who  not  onlv  bring  information  but  also  screen,  sift, 
and  select  the  information  he  sees  in  an  effort  to  save  him  time 
and  to  bring  him  only  that  which  truly  deserves  his  attention. 

Clear  unequivocal  presentations  from  all  constituencies  must  oe 
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made  available  to  the  leader  if  realistic  appraisals  and  decisions 
are  to  be  made.  In  discussing  President  Johnson's  perplexity  in  the 
chaiige  of  his  advisors'  views  Hoopes  said: 


In  retrospect,  it  was  my  impression  that  the 
President's  sense  of  incogruity  reflected  the 
extent  to  which  he  had  become  the  victim  of 

(l)  Rostow's  "selective  briefings" the  time- 

honored  technique  of  underlining  within  a mass 
of  material,  those  particular  elements  that  one 
wishes  to  draw  to  the  special  attention  of  a 

busy  chief and  (2)  the  climate  of  cozy, 

implicit  agreement  on  fundementals  which  had 
so  long  characterized  discussions  within  the 
inner  circle  on  "ie^ijiam  where  never  was  heard 
a disparaging  word." 

COh'CLUSIO’IS 


A nation  at  war  initiates  moves  leading  to  war  termination 
when  it  is  no  longer  advantageous  to  continue  hostilities.  The  Junct- 
ure  at  which  this  takes  place  has  no  definitive  boundaries  which 
say,  "IJow  is  the  time  to  negotiate."  There  are  many  factors  which 
lead  to  a determination  that  it  is  no  longer  in  the  nation's 
interest  to  continue  a war.  It  mar  be  that  the  objectives  for 
which  tne  war  was  fought  have  been  attained,  and  there  is  no  further 
reason  to  fight.  Conditions  may  exist  in  which  continued  fighting 
will  only  result  in  worsening  ones  position.  It  is  possible  that 
the  objectives  for  fighting  may  have  changed  during  the  war  and  it 
is  no  longer  leasable  to  firht.  It  is  possible  that  the  damage  ana 
destruction  brought  bv  the  war  have  reduced  the  means  of  fighting, 
war  weariness  from  nlrolonged  and  costly  war  may  bring  about  a 
shift  in  public  opinion  from  support  to  opposition.  The  domestic 


climate  may  have  become  so  turbulent  as  to  endanger  national 
ility.  Hardship,  privation,  and  the  lowering  of  the  standara 
living  may  contribute  to  calling  for  an  end  to  the  war.  The  loss 
of  s unport  of  key  rovemment  officials,  as  v*ll  as  opposition  frj,n 
elected  officials  au^neted  W a critical  may  crrate  5ulTicic;.. 

pressure  to  seek  an  ending  to  the  war. 

The  Political  leadership  must  miph  a'.’,  factors  which  deter- 
mine national  wrviv.l  and  then  decide  whether  u.e  time  to  end  the 
war  has  arrived. 


4/  * 

'•kLUCK  K.  BOSTICK 
COL  MIL  HIT  USAS 
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